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the kingdom of the Lithuanian provinces. Constantino displayed on the whole a surprising magnanimity: he authorized the Polish regiments, which had accompanied him, to return to Warsaw, and on December 12, N.S., withdrew with the Russian troops behind the frontiers of the kingdom. Nicholas showed none of this kindly disposition towards the Poles. He refused to deal officially with the emissaries of the Polish government, among them Lubecki, who were sent to St. Petersburg, receiving them merely as private individuals. Mobilization orders were issued at once, and an imperial manifesto promised amnesty on the condition of immediate surrender (December 24, N.S.).
The extraordinary Polish diet which met in Warsaw on December 18? N.S., took a similarly uncompromising attitude. It proclaimed the insurrection a national movement, and voiced the determination of the Polish people to fight until they had achieved independence and the liberation of the Lithuanian provinces. Reconvened in January, 1831, the diet voted the dethronement of Nicholas and the deposition of the Romanov (January 25, N.S.). Chlopieki having in the meantime resigned his ephemeral "dictatorship," the diet formed a national government of five members under Czartoryski, the radical faction being represented by Lelewel. All hopes for a peaceful solution of the crisis having vanished, the issue was to be determined by force of arms. For the momentous struggle against Russia's military might Poland was singularly ill prepared, Tom by inner dissensions, the national government strove in vain to reconcile the aspirations of the landed aristocracy with the demands of the radical and liberal groups. The inescapable fact that the whole-hearted support of the peasantry was essential to the victory of the national cause led the diet to discuss in April, 1831, measures for the improvement of the status of the serfs, but the stubborn opposition of the landed interests forced the assembly to postpone decision until the end of the struggle. Nicholas showed better judgment, and in May, 1831, issued a deeree lightening the burden of the peasants in the Polish provinces occupied by Russian troops. This measure was not without effect. The response of'the Polish peasants to the insurgents7 call to arms was lukewarm, and lends support to Friedrich Engels's description of the Polish insurrection as "a conservative revolution" (his speech of February 22, 1848, N.S.). Lack of national unity inevitably hampered the action of the Polish government and led to frequent changes in leadership. European Powers, especially France and England, approached by the in-